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NOTES. 


HE week has been one of sad and painful anxiety in regard to the 
President,—an anxiety ending in a pronounced despondency 
when the announcement came on Thursday night that he was losing 
rather than gaining ground. There is now a more general expectation 
of his death than of his recovery, and it is felt to be especially sad that 
medical science has been able to do no more than prolong his sufferings 
through all the painful and weary weeks which have elapsed since he 
was wounded. Early yesterday morning, the parotid gland broke, and 
the pus from the swelling has since been discharging through the ear. 
While he made no gain during the day, the loss of ground was, in the 
judgment of his physicians, less than had been feared. During the day, 
his mind was less affected than on Thursday. 

He is anxious to leave the White House for Mentor, a desire 
which shows that he hardly knows how ill he is at present. And 
yet there are some favorable symptoms, on which the more sanguine 
continue to build their hopes. His stomach continues to receive and 
to assimilate fluid food in moderate quantity, and he has no nausea or 
any other signs of the recurrence of his stomachic failure. Men have 
been worse to all appearance, and yet have recovered; but, when a 
man is so ill as Mr. GARFIELD, the reasons for hope are less than those 
for fear. 





Mr. SECRETARY WINDOM has inherited his predecessor’s weakness 
for acting as general regulator of the money market. There being a 
stringency on the street, a cry went up from the ‘‘bulls’’ for help to 
make money easier. There was no reason for heeding any such cry. 
So far from being a general calamity, a stringency would be a great 
popular benefit, if it could be kept up for weeks together without 
reaching an extreme and ending in panic. It would oblige the banks 
to deal more wisely in their extensions of credit. It would put a check 
upon purely speculative operations already on foot, and would prevent 
others from making their way into popular confidence. Such a tight- 
ness of money is one of the beneficent reactions by which bad tenden- 
cies are counteracted, and seldom has such a reaction been more 
needed than at present. But Mr. WinpoM stepped in as the deus ex 
machiné to regulate the money-market, and to make things easy again 
for the speculators who have found them easier by far than they deserved 
for the past two years. He called in a large amount of bonds not yet 
due, offering the payment at once instead of letting these creditors 
wait until October. He offers principal and interest until October for 
thirty millions dollars’ worth of these bonds ; that is, he makes a pres- 
ent of six weeks’ interest on thirty millions to these public creditors 
—$172,929. All this isto make money easy. Mr. SHERMAN used 
to justify somewhat similar proceedings by the plea that his funding 
operations called for an easy market. Mr. Winpom has no funding 
operations on hand, but he continues this bad business as before. 





THE defalcations of Captain HowcareE, the disbursing officer of the 
Signal Service Bureau, seem to be proven too clearly to admit of any 
doubt. The Government has brought a civil suit for more than a 
hundred thousand dollars which he is alleged to have drawn from the 
Treasury by dishonest vouchers, besides proceeding against him crimi- 
nally. Mr. Howcare isan army officer who has very little to do with 
the army. He is a political officer with a strong hold on Congres- 
sional delegations and a great reputation in the newspapers. When 
General MEYER died, he was one of the candidates for the place thus 
vacated. The successful candidate is himself rather too much of a 
politician, and too little of a genuine soldier. But he deserves the public 
gratitude for the promptness with which he unearthed this defalcation, 
which escaped General MEveErR’s not very keen powers of observation. 





THE convention of the Irish Nationalists at Chicago has been fol- 
lowed by a meeting in New York of the Irish Dynamitists,-under the 
leadership of Mr. JEREMIAH O’Donovan Rossa. The newspapers pub- 
lish what professes to be a manifesto from this assembly of worthies, and 
which at first reading we took for a hoax of the same character as the 
false reports of the proceedings at Chicago. But Mr. O’Donovan, 
although prompt enough with his denial in the Liverpool matter, has 
allowed this manifesto to go before the public without any counter- 
statement, and he is reported as using words which imply its genuineness. 
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If it be the manifesto of the convention, then every member of 
that body should be placed under surveillance of some kind, and each 
and all of them should be held responsible for any unexplained disas- 
ter which happens to any vessel sailing from our ports under the Eng- 
lish flag. The vile dynamite business, so far from being repudiated 
as it was by the Nationalists at Chicago, is distinctly set forth and 
justified as the policy of the O’ Donovan faction! British vessels with 
citizens of the United States and various European countries on board 
in numbers, are to be sunk in mid-ocean by infernal machines, as a 
means of forcing England to grant better terms to Ireland. It may be 
that all this is a piece of braggadocio, meant to extract money from those 
Irishmen who have been unsettled by the oppression which ‘‘ makes 
wise men mad and fool fanatics.’’ But, if it be sincere, then it is the 
heighth of folly. This dynamite argument is the last to which any 
prudent country would yield, and the last to which any brave country 
will yield. And, whatever the faults of the English character, they are 
certainly a more prudent people than the Irish, and not a less brave 
people. 





THE Greenbackers have been in session in New York and Massa- 
chusetts, putting State tickets in the field and re-enunciating their party 
principles. The doctrines of the party have taken such a hold on its 
enthusiasts that no defeat discourages them. They have come to re- 
gard their little handful as the depositories of the patriotism and the 
financial wisdom of the country. Besides, they see that the day is 
coming when their principle—that all paper money should be issued by 
the Government and for its benefit,—will have its chance. When the 
national debt is so far paid that there are no bonds to be had as the 
basis of national bank notes, the plan of replacing these by Treasury 
notes will occur to many outside the Greenback party as the most feasi- 
ble solution of the difficulty. It is somewhat surprising that a party 
which has so much to say against monopolies, and often justly, should 
be ready to establish thus a great monopoly, which a corrupt Adminis- 
tration might use with terrible effect. If the Government issued all 
the paper money, our future SHERMANS and WINDoms would find plenty 
of excuses for taking care of the money market. The party continues 
its policy of seeking alliances which may help it to victory. In Mis- 
sissippi, we are sorry to say, it has effected a coalition with the Repub- 
licans and the anti-Bourbon Democrats. Thismarks one stage more in 
the degeneracy of the Southern Republican party,—a degeneracy for 
which the Northern leaders of the party are directly responsible. If it 
is to go on on the lines indicated by the coalitions of Virginia and 
Mississippi, we may efface the best and most creditable declaration of 
the national Republican platform, and write instead : ‘‘Anybody’s dog 
for a bone.”’ 

We are not surprised that General WicKHAM has declared his pur- 
pose to support the Democratic ticket in preference to that put forward 
by the MaHonE coalition. We regret the occurrences which have shut 
him up to a choice between two Democratic parties, and we sympa- 
thize with the instincts which have led him into the camp of the more 
honest Democrats. 





In New York politics, the initial note is the re-nomination of Mr. 
SESSIONS to the State Senate. Before the election, Mr. SEssions will 
be on his trial at Albany on the charge of bribing a _ brother legislator. 
If his constituents disbelieve the charge, they do well to ignore it and 
to hasten the meeting of their district convention in order to express 
their opinion of it. The vindication business seems to be more easily 
managed in behalf of a man of Mr. SEssions’s size, than in Mr. Conk- 
LING’s case. But there are some things which this constituency have no 
right to ignore. One of these is the account Mr. Sessions gave of his 
career before the legislative committee of investigation. A man who 
declares himself to have been a professional lobbyist, is not the proper 
choice for a State Senator. 





Tue will of Mr. MatTHEw Vassar, just published, contains, as 
might have been expected, a large number of bequests to religious and 
benevolent objects. No less than seven religious denominations are 
thus remembered, the Baptist body, of course, receiving a lion’s share. 
We notice this fact to remark that Mr. Vassar made the money thus 
bequeathed by brewing. If we may judge by the language which the 
representative bodies, the pulpits and the press of these bodies, use in 
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regard to beer as well as whiskey, they think he might as well have 
made it by investments in the ‘‘ social evil.’’ But they are inconsistent 
enough to accept the gift, saying nothing about the employment of the 
giver. Mummus non olet,—‘‘ Money has no smell,’’—as VESPASIAN 
said to Tirus when the younger Emperor objected to drawing revenue 
from a necessary but unsavory article of household furniture. Yet 
when a man like Dr. Crospy declines to unite in these inconsistent tirades 
against all and any use of malt and spirituous liquors, he is decried as 
having abandoned the cause of religion itself. 





’ 


‘* BULLION ’’ of New York is urging the formation of a citizens’ 
committee in each voting district throughout the Union, in view ‘‘of the 
growing tendency on the part of public officials to treat the citizen as a 
being with no right but to vote, and to neutralize even this right by 
partisan tricks; and of corporations to treat the citizen as having no 
right but to pay; and in view of the need of constantly open and effi- 
cient citizen schools for our immigrants, that they may become true 
citizens of our republic.’’ The committee are to ‘‘ hold open and regu- 
lar meetings, appoint sub-committees on all special matters of public 
interest, and, by discussion, conference and legal methods, work to 
secure fair representation for each citizen, just service and accountings 
from all public servants, promote a due sense of the dignity, rights 
and duties of citizenship, and prepare the rising generations for citizens. 
This committee should be formed irrespective of party, and in opposi- 
tion to bad service in any party, and in support of all good service in 
any party.’’ There can, of course, be no question but that such an 
organization would do good. And the greatest good it would accom- 
plish, if successful, would be the rousing of respectable men into doing 
their whole political duty. It is the absentees from the caucus who 
have caused the very condition of things which they are the loudest to 
condemn. Were all the voters who are entitled to vote, to go to the 
primaries and do their whole duty, the cries of corruption, and the 
organizations to overthrow it, would no longer be known. 





Ir is a sign of good that the South Carolina duellist, Mr. Casu, feels 
obliged to appear before the people of his State with an apology for his 
killing Mr. SHanNoN. The jury which tried him, acquitted him. 
Thirty years ago, public opinion would have given the same verdict. 
Sixty-five years ago, JosiaH Quincy was the only Member of Congress 
who had the moral courage to refuse to be bound by ‘the code.’’ But 
we have got so far that Mr. Casu feels that the brand of Carn is on him, 
even in South Carolina. His brother’s blood cries from the ground 
through the opinions of others which are an external conscience. Some 
of his ardent apologists defend him on the ground that Mr. SHANNON 
was a violent and overbearing man. Mr. CasH has the manliness to 
repudiate this apology. He has nothing but good to say of the man 
whom he bullied and persecuted into accepting a challenge after he 
had once refused it. He falls back upon the code. But he is too late. 
That bloody law of false honor is losing its authority. Duelling will go 
down to the grave in which slavery, lotteries, and many other enormi- 
ve have been buried by the public opinion which once sanctioned 
them. 





THE Englishman who writes Free Trade editorials for Zhe Zimes 
of New York, should have them revised by some American, so 
as to cover up the traces of his nationality. No American, 
however Anglified, ever calls his country ‘‘the States,’’ as the 
writer did in Zhe Times of Thursday last. We congratulate him 
on his recent access of good sense. A few weeks ago, he was threatening 
us with the retaliation of England on our protective tariff. He now 
finds that the clamor for Fair Trade in England amounts to nothing, 
and, taking his cue from the CosppEN Club’s last pamphlet, undertakes 
to show that the increase of exports and the decline of imports is rather 
an indication of prosperity than otherwise. But why, then, doeshe keep 
telling us that the tariff is oppressive to us because—as he supposes,—it 
prevents the export of our manufactures? On one point, both he and 
the club’s pamphleteer observe a prudent silence. They do not com- 
ment on the abandonment of English farms and the forced reduction of 
English rents which have resulted from the Free Trade policy. No 
doubt they will find us reasons to regard this also as a sure indication of 
English prosperity. 





Mr. Fosrer, in a recent speech to his constituents, suggests that it is 
necessary to devote a session of Parliament to the work of revising the 
methods of Parliamentary procedure, so as to stop the waste of public 
time which has characterized recent sessions. The evil to be rem- 
edied is not a new one, nor is even its prevalence to the disturbance of 
public business novel. As far back as 1848, Mr. DisRAELI declared it 
‘* a great national calamity ’’ that ‘‘the system which prevails in this 
country is incompetent to pass those laws and carry those measures which 
are necessary for the public welfare.’ He declared this ‘‘ the finis 
JSatorum of the great Dardanian House.’’ The truth is, that the growth 
of the English constitution has devolved so many affairs upon Parlia- 
ment, that the body is quite incompetent for their discussion, especially 





under a system which allows every man, wise 0. foolish, to have 
his full say. Not only has Parliament become more and more the Gov- 
ernment, assuming executive functions, but the growing complexity of 
English civilization has created many Governmental duties which were 
unknown two centuries back. The time occupied by railroad bills and 
bills for waterworks, and other public works, is of itself great. Mr. 
GLADSTONE aims at removing a great number of these matters to county 
assemblies, and thus to relieve the time of Parliament. Besides this, he 
proposes some further restrictions on the liberty of debates. 

The change most needed is the complete transfer of Irish business 
to a Parliament at Dublin. In the management of Irish affairs, the 
English Government has broken down worst of all. The great demo- 
cratic constituencies of the English cities, it is said, are beginning to be 
impressed with the fact that the Imperial Parliament has neither the 
time nor the special intelligence required for Irish legislation, and to 
see that, if Ireland’s representatives misbehave, it is because they are 
spoiled by their want of responsibility and the necessity of acting as 
obstructives. The cry of Home Rule for Ireland will probably find 
many echoes and much sympathy outside Ireland. 





THE general result of the French elections is to strengthen the 
Moderate Republican party in the Chamber of Deputies. The Left 
and Advanced Left will have a majority against both the Monarchists 
and the Radicals, and the lines of division between the two halves of 
this majority have become less distinct than during the campaign. 
This indicates that the new Chamber will be more antagonistic to the 
Senate than the old was. It will be more vehement inits determination 
to carry such measures as the Education Laws, and perhaps the Scrutinz 
de Liste. Whether it will march under the banner of M. GAMBETTA or 
that of M. Ferry, depends upon the course of conduct pursued by the 
former. If he is ready to take office at the head of a Ministry, he can 
be as powerful as ever. But the day is past for him to rule France as a 
rot faineant from the chair of the President of the Chamber. His vir- 
tual defeat at Belleville, where he was elected for only one of the two 
districts, warns him that he is letting power slip away from him. 





THE troubles of the French conquest of Tunis are only beginning. 
Moslem fanaticism is working itself up toa white heat. Rebellion in 
such circumstances as now exist in Tunis is not optional with a good 
Moslem, the Shariat—the traditional code which professes to express 
the Prophet’s mind on all questions,—leaving only the alternative of war 
and flight. The Moslem who dies in the ‘‘ House of Confusion,’’—as it 
calls Mohammedan territory which has passed under the rule of unbe- 
lievers,—goes to Gehenna, not forever, but for more than long enough 
to learn how hot it is. It is only the decay of zeal in such countries 
that has made their subjugation possible. It remains to be seen 
whether Tunisian zeal is of the right sort. 


In Spain, the constituencies have expressed their approval of the 
Moderate Ministry of Sefior Sagasta. This is most gratifying, for, what- 
ever the blunders of the present Ministry, it represents a great advance 
upon the reactionary Cabinet which it displaced. 





THE METHODIST CHURCH IN POLITICS. 


MERICANS entertain a decided jealousy of the intrusion of eccle- 
siastical influence into political affairs. What they have seen of 
the operation of that influence in European politics makes them regard 
it as something not less mischievous to national welfare than are the 
military frontiers of Europe and the standing armies that line them. 
The Methodist Church is probably the largest Protestant body in 
the New World. Its various American branches report a communicant 
membership of 3,521,600 souls ; 1,743,000 of these are united in one single 
body,—the Methodist Episcopal Church of the North,—while the South- 
ern branch of the same order and faith contains 828,300 members. To 
ascertain the exact social strength of this or any Protestant denomina- 
tion, it is necessary to multiply these figures by three. One-fifth of the 
whole population is Methodist, either by membership or by affiliation. 
This membership is very unequally distributed. In some parts of the 
country,—in Southern New Jersey, for instance,—the Methodists have the 
great bulk of the population. In others, especially where the New 
Englanders or the Scotch-Irish elements are stronger, as in Northern 
New Jersey, the Calvinistic sects have the majority. Not less note- 
worthy than the numerical strength of Methodism is its close organiza- 
tion. The institutes devised by JoHN Wes Ley for his societies have 
been modified of late years in the direction of greater popular liberty. 
Membership in the class-meetings is no longer compulsory. Lay-delegates 
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have seats in the conferences. But, afterall, the Methodist Church 
compares only with the Roman Catholic in the rigidity and the 
thoroughness with which ecclesiastical authority is exercised by its 
clergy. And this organization, though devised only last century, is 
upheld by many as a sort of divine appointment,—as a ‘‘Providential 
discipline’ for the Methodist body. _ Its effects are visible in the ‘‘close 
marching order’’ which characterizes the bodies submitted to it. 
Methodists stick more closely to each other than do any other people. 
They hold themselves separate from society at large. They mark 
their separation by peculiarities of speech and phrase. Methodist 
recognizes Methodist as ‘‘ brother,’’ in contradistinction from other 
Christians. And each is expected to feel more interested in a brother’s 
concerns than in those of other men. As the world puts it, ‘‘Metho- 
dists are clannish.”’ 

To the Methodist Church, American society owes a great debt of 
gratitude. It has done a vast amount of hard and rough work in pro- 
moting Christian civilization in this country. It has been the most 
aggressive of all denominations in taking hold of classes and communi- 
ties which were sinking into that social recklessness which is as fatal 
to civilization as to religion. It has known how to speak to the people 
in the language of the people. It has been the only Protestant body, 
except the Disciples, or CAMPBELL-ites, which has managed to create a 
ministry efficient for evangelistic purposes, and yet not insulated 
from popular sympathies by possessing the tastes and habits of a learned 
class. It may be matter for regret that any portions of our country 
need such a ministry ; but it is the fact. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, who 
spent the earlier part of his ministry in Kentucky, has described some- 
where the work of these rough-and-ready evangelists. Into a new 
Western settlement, where there is nothing but drinking, swearing and 
gambling, by day and night, there rides a plain but determined preacher, 
with his Bible and his hymn- book in the saddle-bags. In himself and in 
those two books are the seeds of the better order that the town presents ten 
years later. Itis they that have converted wild and reckless men into 
peaceable citizens and pillars of the church. 

It is not out of any unreadiness to recognize the good that Method- 
ism has done,—it is even for the sake of that good,—that we protest 
against the réle which some Methodists seem to wish to force on the 
Church. They want to make it a political body, and to use its omni- 
potent discipline in the interest of political measures and candidates. 
So far as we have been able to learn, this tendency began with the 
nomination of Mr. PoLk to the Presidency in 1844. He was one of 
the many possible candidates who were posing for the office and wait- 
ing to see where the lightning would strike. At that time, the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church was attracting much attention through the dis- 
cussions over slavery which a year later divided it into the Northern 
and Southern branches. A friend of his aspirations advised him to make 
his relations with the Methodist Church prominent at the Tennessee 
Conference. He did so, and was made much of; and the politicians 
began to infer that Mr. PoLk had the Methodist Church behind him. 
It helped to his nomination, and began the career of Methodists, as 
such, in politics. 

From that time to the present, the presence of the sectarian element 
in our political life has been a matter of notoricty. The evil reached 
its height under Mr. Grant’s administration of the national Govern- 
ment. Mr. Grant himself is not a very zealous churchman, but his 
wife more than makes up for his deficiencies. Under her administra- 
tion of the appointing power, the Methodist Church got a BENJAMIN’s 
portion. One Methodist clergyman got a roving commission to go 
around the world, with one eye on American consulates and the other 
on the Methodist missions to the heathen. Another had a foreign 
mission to Europe. These were the most striking instances ; but there 
were others without number. One unhappy occurrence threw a good 
deal of light on the inside manipulations. The term of Senator HARLAN 
of Iowa being about to expire, a circular was forwarded from Wash- 
ington to every Methodist minister of the State, urging them to do their 
utmost to secure ‘‘ Brother HARLAN’S”’ re-election. One was sent by 
mistake to a Congregationalist minister, who sent it to the newspapers. 
As a consequence, Brother Haran was left at home. 


During the Administration of Mr. Hayes, there was not so much 
of this sectarianism in politics, probably because he, being a Methodist 





church-member, did not leave the ecclesiastical branch of the Admin- 
istration to his wife. But, just at present, in Ohio, the part taken by 
Methodists, as such, in politics, is attracting a good deal of attention. 
A political convention held in a Methodist camp-meeting ground, 
and managed by Methodist preachers, has put in nomination a 
Prohibition ticket whose avowed purpose is to divide and defeat the 
Republican party. These gentlemen, led by Rev. Dr. LEonarp, invoke 
Methodist votes by the plea that the Church has sanctioned their proceed- 
ings. ‘‘The conferences of Ohio,’’ says Dr. Maruey, of Urbana, who is 
opposed to the new movement, ‘‘a year or two ago, gave notice to both 
the great parties that after 1881 they would not be bound by party 
nominations, unless something in the meantime was done for temper- 
ance.’’ It seems, then, that the Ohio conferences are bodies co-ordi- 
nate with the State conventions of the Republican and Democratic 
parties. They assume that they possess a political power which the 
political leaders will do well to bear in mind, and that the ecclesiastical 
authority, for whose exercise they are organized professedly, carries 
with it a political authority which must be counted on as an element of 
the political situation. Can any assumption be more offensive? any 
more anti-American ? 

For the sake of the influence and the spiritual welfare of the Amer- 
ican churches, we protest against this beginning of mischief. This evil 
is not one which can be confined to the Methodist Church. It will 
spread like a plague to the rest, if it be not healed. It will dtag down 
the whole religious life of the country to the level of the political con- 
vention, debase politics still further, while dishonoring religion. Each 
sect in turn will say, ‘‘ Why should the Methodists control the politics 
of the country ? We, too, can exert an influence, if we please.’? And 
in this way we shall reach a point at which the churches will have as 
good as lost all hold on the popular respect, because they will have em- 
barked on a career of self-seeking worldliness. The American churches 
have sufficient difficulty, as it is, in keeping their heads above the level 
of mean motives. There is too much room for the offensive criticisms 
which we hear of their deference to money and to social position. But, 
when they take up their career as political bodies bidding for office and 
influence, they will have abandoned the struggle in shame. 





SOUTHERN MANUFACTURES OF COTTON. 





HE manufacture of cotton in the South began in small proportions 

after the war, the calculated consumption of the crop of 1865 being 
50,000 bales in the South to 604,000 in the North. Since that time, the 
two sections have advanced quite in the same proportions, the South 
last year consuming 180,000 bales to 1,500,000 bales in the North, while 
for the current year, 1881, there will be a relatively greater increase in 
the South,—probably close to 250,000 bales being required. 

The report of Edward Atkinson, the Cotton Statistician of the 
Census of 1880, gives a table of partial or incomplete results for each 
State, from which we separate those in the South as follows : 


Looms, Spindles. Persons Employed, Bales of Cotton Used 























Alabama, : x 1,060 55,072 1,600 14,887 
Arkansas, . ; 28 2,205 64 720 
Florida, . : , —- 816 3 3 350 
Georgia, . ° - 4713 200,974 6,67 77,374 
Kentucky, . . 73 9,022 359 4,215 
Louisiana, . z . 120 6,096 108 3,154 
Mississippi, . . 704 26,172 748 6,411 
Missouri, . . ~ 34 19,312 515 6,399 
North Carolina, . 1,960 102,767 3,428 27,508 
South Carolina, . « 123996 92,788 2,195 33,099 
Tennessee, . 4 1,068 46,268 1,312 11,699 
TGtate., « . 71 2,648 71 246 
Virginia, : ; 1,324 44,336 1,112 11,461 
13,038 608,476 18,223 198,023 

Probable results, 1881, 14,893 684,536 20,501 222,776 





This return being for the year ending June 1, 1880, of course relates 
more largely to the calendar year 1879, and does not embrace the 
period of recent activity, especially since the beginning of 1881. It is 
known that a large number of new mills have been built, with needed 
enlargement of those before erected ; and to represent the actual pro- 
ductive forces for the current year, 1881, fully 1234 per cent. should be 
added to the above figures, makingthe number of looms 14,893, of 
spindles 684,536, of persons employed 20,501, and of bales of cot- 
ton consumed 222,776. It would be reasonable to assume a greater 
increase ; but the above figures are certainly beyond dispute. 
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The values for capital employed, raw materials and goods pro- 
duced, are not given in the preliminary census report above quoted, but 
they may be calculated within a reasonable approximation. The raw 
cotton for 200,000 bales is 9,000,000 pounds, costing nearly ten cents 
per pound, or $9,000,000. In its manufactured form, one-third leaves 
the Southern mills as yarns worth twenty cents per pound, and two-thirds 
as cloths worth thirty cents per pound. These are well-known and 
accepted proportions, which cannot be far from correct. Approxi- 
mately, therefore, the cotton manufacture of the South supplies 
3,000,000 pounds of yarns, worth $6,000,000, and 6,000,000 pounds 
of fabrics, worth $18,000,000, to the general markets—an aggregate of 
$24,000,000 in value. Of course, the waste of manufacture does not 
permit the even quantities here named ; but the quantity of raw cotton 
is really 220,000 bales, costing in many cases but nine cents per pound, 
and the actual weight of the yarns and fabrics cannot be less than above 
calculated. 

An imperfect list of mills throughout the country made public last 
year under the auspices of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
gives the following numbers for each Southern State, to which we add 
the estimated capital and values produced, derived from statements 
of proprietors in many cases, but in others supplied by calculation from 
the machinery in motion : 








No. Capital, Production, 

Alabama, ° ‘ . 15 $750,000 $1,500,000 
Arkansas, . ‘ . - 2 110,000 150,000 
Florida, . I 15,000 25,000 
Georgia, . ‘ ‘ 44 4,060,000 6,000,000 
Kentucky, ‘ . ‘ 4 250,000 350,000 
Louisiana, . ‘ ‘ rok 200,000 300,000 
Mississippi (9), 9 1,300,000 1,750,000 
Missouri, : 4 525,000 750,000 
North Carolina, 50 2,775,000 5,000,000 
South Carolina, 19 2,850,000 3,900,000 
Tennessee, 29 1,750,000 2,200,000 
Texas, . 5 250,000 350,000 
Virginia, . II 1,250,000 2,500,000 
Totals, ‘ ; . 197 $16,005,090 $24,775,000 





Without assuming more than an approximation, it is evident that 
these items are substantially correct in representing the present distri- 
bution of the cotton industry of the Southern States. As to the States 
in detail, beginning at the most northern, Virginia has large, well-ap- 
pointed mills, making finished goods, brown sheetings, shirtings and 
drills. The 1,400 looms of these mills make fully $2,500,000 in value 
of goods. In North Carolina, there is a large number of mills, many of 
them small, more than one-third of them making yarns only for various 
Northern weaving mills. Sheeting and yarns are joint or alternate 
products in as many more, and several large mills make colored cottons, 
stripes, tickings and cottonades; the Pedee Manufacturing Company, 
the Randleman Manufacturing Company, the Granite Cotton Factory, 
the Carolina Cotton Mill, and others, are of this class. Two or three 
manufacture bagging, and one only, the Wilmington Cotton Mills, 
print cloths. The leading specialty of North Carolina manufacture is 
cotton warp yarns. 

In South Carolina, also, the mills are large, and chiefly on ‘sheet- 
ings, shirtings and drills,’’ although one-fourth of the product is warp 
and hosiery yarns. In Georgia, there are several large mills, two or 
three very large. The Eagle and Phoenix Manufacturing Company at 
Columbus has $1,500,000 capital, and runs 44,000 spindles, with 1,600 
looms, the production varied, including a share of woolens. The Sib- 
ley Manufacturing Company at Augusta has 30,000 spindles, the Au- 
gusta Factory, 24,500 spindles; the Enterprise Manufacturing Com- 
pany, also at Augusta, 13,892; and the Atlanta Factory at Atlanta, 
10,500 spindles. All these finish their products, as sheetings and drills, 
but there are ten or twelve smaller mills on warp and hosiery yarns. 
But a small proportion of the Georgia product is in the form of colored 
cottons, ginghams, stripes or cottonades. 

The Alabama mills, thirteen in number, are not large, one only 
going above 5,000 spindles, namely, the Tallahassee Falls Manufacturing 
Company, which has 19,000 spindles and 234 looms. Sheetings and 
shirtings are the chief product, with, however, a considerable share of 
osnaburgs, a fabric little made, or not at all, in the North. 

The Mississippi mills number ten, one or two being now under equip- 
ment. Those at Wessonare the largest, having 9,500 spindles and 400 
looms, with cottonades, osnaburgs and checks as the chief product. 
There are twoconsiderable mills at Natchez. In Louisiana, not much 
progress has been made ; there are two at or near New Orleans, from 
which much is expected. In Texas, onlya beginning has been made, 
one or two mills being now under construction. In Arkansas, the 
situation is the same, but in Missouri there are three large mills, the St. 
Louis Cotton Factory having 11,000 spindlesand 140 looms, consum- 
ing, in all, 6,500 bales of cotton in 1880. 

In Tennessee, the cotton mills are generally small, and muchof the 
product is yarns, batting, and goods for local consumption. The 
Tennessee Manufacturing Company at Nashville has 14,000 spindles 





and 400 looms on brown sheetings and drills, and is the largest in the 
State. There are considerable mills at Gallatin, Brownsville, Athens, 
McMinnville and Paris, with others. Kentucky has but four or five 
cotton mills, of 2,000 to 4,500 spindles each, chiefly on yarns and bags. 
Maryland has not been counted as a Southern State in the above 
résumé, because it is not a cotton-planting State, or affected by the recent 
changes. It has twenty-five cotton mills, several of them large and of 
long standing. The cotton duck mills of Baltimore County have long 
been celebrated ; the Mount Vernon Company, the Meadow Mills, the 
Washington Mills, the Woodbury Mills, the Druid Mills, the Clipper 
Mills, and the Alberton Cotton Mills,—seven in all, with an aggregate 
of 40,000 spindles. As many more mills, with 50,000 spindles, also in 
Baltimore County, manufacture sheetings, drills and osnaburgs. 








LITERATURE. 
THE SONGS OF BERANGER, 


UITE as much as the poet, the translator is born and not made. The difficulty of 

translation is not less than the labor of composition. The work is a thankless one, 
for all the curses of the Apocalypse are pronounced upon the translator if he takes away 
aught from his author (and he merits equal reprobation if he adds aught to his author, 
though this is not the theory and conviction of the average translator). In any case, 
the translator, whatever his love, his sympathy and his technical knowledge, is at the 
disadvantage of having to present in an alien language the careful expression of an idea 
more clearly in view in the mind of the original writer. And, when the translator be- 
gins his work, he finds himself driven to and fro by two theories, one of which, though 
popular and supported by very distinguished authorities, is, we believe, though plausible, 
radically erroneous. When a faithful translation is submitted to criticism, if it is 
of a familiar poem, the invariable comment is: ‘That is not nearly so poetical as such 
a translation!” And, when the version instanced is compared in detail, the passages 
for which superiority is claimed will be found to be those where the language and 
spirit of the original were most widely departed from. Is this “ translating ?”’ We do 
not believe it. The object of the translator is, or should be, to present to the reader in 
another tongue the work of an author as he produced it. Necessarily, there must be 
changes where the idioms are inconsistent, but in the English language, with a little 
patience and a little prudent boldness, much can be done in the way of minimizing 
such changes, Beyond these changes and the slight modifications of order or phrasing 
necessitated by the exigencies of measure and rhyme, the translator has no right to go. 
The spirit and idea of the original should be held even more sacred. To retrench, to 
add, to illustrate, to accentuate,—to do anything of this sort,—is to do injustice to the 
author and to betray incapacity in the translator. We should even go further in deal- 
ing with such a poet as Hugo, whose music is a conspicuous and essential part of his 
work, and consider that an imperfect translation would not, to the ear of a_per- 
son ignorant of both tongues, suggest the original. What would be thought of the 
painter who, professing to reproduce a painting by Raphael or Rembrandt, should 
change some of the colors, and omit or alter certain of the accessories ? Yet the change 
might be beneficial, and the altered detail anachronistic or absurd. 

Now, inthe case of Beranger, the translator is always undergoing the temptation 
which does not beset the translator of Hugoand De Musset, Beranger was not a poet in 
the real sense of the word ; he is never possessed by a compelling thought ; the finest 
effects of melody are missing from his composition ; his scope is decidedly limited. 
He not only addresses people of another tongue, but people of another time. His fancy 
is pleasant and sprightly ; his style is simple and neat; he is the incarnation of temperate 
jollity and prudence. It is an oaten straw on which he pipes, compared with the 
organ that roars and reverberates beneath the thunderous touch of Hugo. The average 
translator will not be content to represent the benevolent and genial Frenchman as he 
finds him; he insists on poetizing him, and giving him every attribute that is excellent 
and unnatural. For instance, ‘“ Father Prout” takes the ‘* Chant du Cosague,”’ and 
paraphrases it, and invests it witha ringing burden. 

“ Hennis a’ orguetl, O mon coursier fidéle, 
Et foule aux pieds les peuples et les rots !” 
A conscientious translator would have written something like this: 


“Neigh, then, with pride, O! faithful courser mine, 
And trample down the peoples and the kings !” 


but Mahony was not satisfied with this, and—we quote from memory,—wrote as 
follows : 


“Then proudly neigh, O! my charger gray, for thy breast is broad and ample, 
And thy hoofs shall prance o’er the fields of France, and the pride of her vine- 
yards trample !” 


This is magnificent ; but it is not Beranger any more than the French dramatist’s 
beautiful quatrain in which the Navarrese king expressed a wish that, on the day when 
bells invite to prayer, the humble tiller of the soil might find smoking, in an argillace- 
ous vase, a bird of the gallinaceous kind, was like Henry IV.’s saying about the fowl in 
the pot. Or, again, take Thackeray’s exquisite imitations of Beranger, (and his version 
of « Le Grenier” is one of the finest poems in the language of its sort,) and the reader 
will see that they are imitations, and the greater poet has lent of his riches to the 
original. And, finally, there is another drawback under which every translator of 


wrote Beranger. 


Beranger or of Heine inevitably labors ; some hundreds or perhaps some thousands 
of us have done into English one or two of his songs, and the translator’s work is sure 
to be underrated when at the same time he has to compete with an immense num- 
ber of rivals, some of whom will inevitably have excelled his performance. 
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For all this, no one who reads the volume before us (“The Songs of Beranger,’’ 
by William Young,) will prove an unfriendly critic, and deny that its accomplished 
author has approached his task with modesty and performed it meritoriously. Mr. 
Young was well known to American journalists and /i¢térateurs of the last . generation, 
—it is absolutely a new generation which has arisen since the war,—but has almost 
been lost-to sight and recollection of recent years since his return to Europe. There 
was no more loyal worshipper at the shrine of Keranger,—that shrine which unhappily 
is sadly neglected in these days of Zola and Thérésa,—and the collection of translations 
he has given us will long occupy the place of honor among English versions, both for 
its comprehensiveness and its quality. Those who remember the earlier editions of 
1847, will hardly recognize the later book, for not only has the French text been 
omitted,—somewhat to the author’s disadvantage, we think, as in the original book the 
work of comparison was facilitated,—but some fifty of the least important or success- 
ful songs have been rejected, while the others have undergone numerous alterations, 
and, with hardly an exception, these alterations are for the better. Sometimes a more 
successful reading ‘will commend itself ; at others, and more frequently, a more attrac- 
tive tournure of the verse ; but, taken as a whole, the book is an excellent and con- 
scientious piece of work, and whenever the variorum Beranger is produced, and the 
vast treasury of fugitive single translations is laid under contribution, we fancy that 
Mr. Young will be more largely represented than any other translator. The tendency 
among translators “to add and alter many times, Till all be ripe and rotten,” is lament- 
ably notorious, but in the present case it is gratifying to notice that the changes are 
almost invariably in the direction of strength and simplicity, and that due courage has 
been manifested, both in saving and in discarding. In the epigrams and album-verses, 
Mr, Young is always happy, as, for instance, in 


© MA CONTEMPORAINE.” 


“As old as I am? boaster, hold! 
Know, Cupid never will believe it ; 
For the Fates made our warp, of old, 
Too tangled, I’ll be bound, to weave it. 
Our time they halved; the shares we got 
Those matrons did by chance assign— 
The springs and summers were your lot, 
The autumns and the winters mine.” 


Nor is he less fortunate in the songs where there is a spice of liveliness not easily 
to be presented to the English reader, as, for instance, in “ Ma Derniére Chanson, 
Peut-Etre,” while in “ Les Gueux,” “ Les Gaulois et les Francs,” and similar lyrics, 
where the movement is pronounced, he always reproduces faithfully the tone and the 
spirit of the original. In “ The Falling Stars,” a change of measure would have 
helped him notably, as his rendering— 

‘¢ Shepherd, what is yon star that falls, 
Falls, and is seen no more ? ”— 
does not convey the idea of motion in the original—“ une étotle gui file, Qui file, file, 
et dispardit,”—* That, falling, falls, and disappears.” That much-translated little poem, 
“* Rosette,” does not seem to us as well rendered as it might be. Butif, on the other 
hand, we turn to the graver descriptive poems, and especially to those dealing with 
patriotic themes, it is difficult not to feel the conviction that they have been translated 
in masterly wise; for instance, the fine poem at page 35, “ The Two Grenadiers,” 
“ Waterloo,” “The Old Sergeant,” and the like. We miss, however, from the revised 
collection the admirably executed, “ Tombs of July,” in which Beranger strikes a more 
sounding note than is his wont: 
“Children, let flowers in your pure hands be borne; 
Palm-leaves, and flowers, and torches, children, bring ! 
Of our Three Days the funeral rites adorn ; 
All have their tombs—the People as the King!” 

For the reader not familiar with Beranger’s style and thought, we do not know 
that we can do better than quote Mr. Young’s translation of “ Mon Hadit,” which 
Beranger considered his best best song : 


“ Stick to me still, old coat, beloved, though poor! 
Alike we feel this coming-on of age; 

Ten years my hand hath brushed thee, and no more 
Could have been done by Socrates the sage. 

If cruel fortune to thy thread-bare stuff, 
Should new encounters send, 

Like me, philosophize, to make thee tough : 
We must not part, old friend! 


«“ Have I e’er scented thee with musk and amber, 
Such as the fop exhales before his glass ? 
Who hath e’er seen thee in an ante-chamber 
Galled by the jokes grandees might on thee pass ? 
Long time, though but of ribbons an affair, 
All France did discord rend ; 
I in thy button-hole a field-flower wear : 
We must not part, old friend! 


«« No longer fear those days of courses vain, 
In which our destiny alike was fixed— 
Those days made up of pleasure and of pain, 
When rain and sunshine were together mixed. 
Soon must I doff my coat forever here ; 
That way my thoughts will tend. 
Hold on! We'll close together our career : 
We must not part, old friend ! 


We shall close with the first and last verses of “* Ze Grenier,” in one sense the 
most poetical, as it is the most pathetic, of all the songs of Beranger. The reader not 





familiar with Thackeray’s splendid imitation will find it in the “Ballads,” Volume 
XXL., of the Smith and Elder edition of 1879. We give first Mr. Young’s version in 


the edition of 1847, then that of the latest revision, with, it may be said, the trans_ 


lator’s autograph corrections, embracing three new lines in the first verse, and a change 
in the last one, as the reader possessing the book will observe : 


1847. 


‘<I see once more the asylum where my youth 
Those lessons learned that to the poor belong ; 
A score of years were mine, friends full of truth, 
A doting mistress and the love of song. 
Braving the world, its wise and simple men, 
Rich in my spring, no care beyond the day, 
Joyous and light, I climbed six stories then : 
At twenty, e’en the garret must be gay ! 


“« Drunk is my reason,—I must quit this spot ! 
O,day much mourned, how distant ye appear ! 
I'd give what still of life may be my lot 
For one such month as Heaven allowed me here. 
Whilst glory, pleasure, folly, love, are rife ; 
Whilst Hope is beaming forth with long, long ray ; 
In some brief moments whilst one spends a life : 
At twenty, e’en the garret must be gay! ” 


1880. 


« Once more I hail therefuge where my youth 

Lessons, by misery taught, was forced to learn ; 
I had my twenty years, true friends in sooth, 

A madcap mistress, and for songs a turn. 
Braving the world, its wise, its foolish men, 

Rich in my spring, with nought beyond the day, 
Joyous, I bounded up six stories then : 

That garret life, at twenty, ’tis so gay! 


«« My reason totters,—I must quit this spot ! 

O, days much mourned, how distant ye appear! 
I’d give what still of life may be my lot, 

For one such month as Heaven allowed me here. 
Dreams of love, glory, folly, joy, to trace ; 

Through lengthening vistas tosee Hope at play ; 
Crowding existence into some brief space : 

That garret life, at twenty, ’tis sogay!”’ 


From this specimen, the reader can see for himself how materially the new edition 
differs from the old, William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh. Pp, 252. 








DRIFT. 


—Somewhat of a sensation has been stirred up in England over a recently de- 
veloped fact that it is customary for organists in many cathedrals to flog choristers who 
sing out of tune. A middle-aged, contemptible brute, Dr. Garrett, organist at St. 
John’s College Chapel, Cambridge, flogged one of his choristers recently for some 
trifling mistake. Were such a thing attempted in this country, the organist would be so 
speedily “astonished,” that it would be an open question if he could ever play an 
organ again. 


—A London wag has proposed to compile the health statistics of the various 
countries where the doctors live who recently deserted their homes to attend the Inter- 
national Medical Congress. In this connection an old anecdote is recalled. In a 
certain hospital, thirty patients suffering from the same disease were put in three 
separate wards, ten in each. The first ward was treated allopathically, and only a 
third recovered ; the second homceopathically, and half were restored ; in the last ward 
the patients were simply let alone, and they all got well! 


—A London tailor advertised the other day that, “ Having witnessed the struggle 
in which Mr. Bradlaugh’s coat was unfortunately torn, I will be glad to replace the 
same, if the gentleman will honor me with a call.” 


—During the last four months,a ché/et has been built for Queen Victoria’s use, 
close to the Dee, on the border of Ballochbuie Forest, so that Her Majesty will have 
another place for occasional “ retreats,’”’ in addition to the Glassalt Saiel. The Queen 
selected the site of the new building herself. The house is in the Swiss style, with large 
verandas, and contains a couple of sitting-rooms for the Queen, one for the suite, and 
the necessary bedrooms, the kitchens and offices being in a separate building, There 
are no carpets, but only Indian matting, which, indeed, Her Majesty uses in most of her 
private apartments, A bridge was last year built over the river close by the ché/et, 
the site of which was formerly occupied by a farmhouse. 


—The well-known Villa Eugénie, at Biarritz, which for many autumns was the 
residence of the imperial family, has just been opened as a sort of casino. 


—Mr. Thomas Ball has recently completed a statue, of which we have received a 
photograph, that is destined to add a great deal to his reputation, both here and 
abroad. No name has as yet been bestowed upon the work. It is best described in 
the words from St. Matthew’s Gospel, xviii., 4, which are cut in the base: «“ Whoso- 
ever, therefore, shall humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest in the King- 
dom of Heaven.” The work consists of two figures, both life-size. The Saviour is 
standing in an easy attitude, withthe head turned to the left. The folds of the 
outer garment are gathered gracefully over the left arm, the forearm and hand of which 
are bent naturally across the body. The right arm is lovingly bent around the shoulder 
of a noble-faced boy, the Saviour’s fingers resting on thechild’s arm. The child, mag- 
nificently modelled, is seated upon a sort of pillar, on which is carved a sweet face of a 
child whose feet rest between the ears of a devil’s head. The whole composition is 
extremely beautiful. The face of the Saviour, which is the typical one, is wonderfully 
noble and divinely serene, as though it were animated by that “ peace that passeth 
all understanding.” The child’s face is full of reliance on the hand that guards him. 
The draping and modelling are magnificent. So far, this is Mr. Ball’s masterpiece, 
both in conception and execution. 
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Prince’s private secretary stating that, “according to general rules, it was forbidden to 
because it took the Chancellor too much time to read them.” We did not know the 
Chancellor had so little education. 


—In the floor of the chancel of the parish church of Hucknall Torkard, Notting- 
hamshire, England, and immediately over the coffin containing Lord Byron’s remains, 
there has been fixed a slab, sent for that purpose by the Byron Memorial Committee. 
The following inscription has been inlaid in the marble in brass, surrounded by a 
poet’s wreath :—“ Byron, born January 22, 1788; died April 19, 1824.” 


—A patent has recently been taken out in England for a means of steering a ship 
by electricity. The apparatus is the invention of Mr. W. F, King, an Edinburgh 
electrician, and was recently tried on board a steamer sailing between Glasgow and 
London. Its object is to dispense with a helmsman and make the compass itself steer 
the ship. For this purpose, the compass-card is fitted with an index which is set to the 
true course, and one degree on either side of the true course two metal contact-pins 
are adjusted ; each pin is connected to a single Daniell cell, and, when the ship de- 
viates as much as a degree from her course to one side or the other, the index comes 
into contact with one or the other metal pin. The result is that a positive or negative 
current flows and actuates a hydraulic apparatus which works the helm. 


—The subscription recently started in France for raising a statue to Victor Hugo 
has already reached a total of $3,660. 


—The friends of Offenbach have placed a bust to him in the garden of the Pavil- 
lon Henri VI. in St. Germans, in which hotel he occupied rooms last summer while 
composing his latest works. 


—lIt is in contemplation to hold an international exhibition in Shanghai in 1883. 


—Mr. Thomas Baker, of High Street, Ventnor, England, whose application to 
have an inscription on his wtfe’s tombstone, inviting prayers in her behalf, was re- 
fused by the local burial board, applied to his bishop for his lordship’s opinion and his 
interference. He has received a reply from the bishop to the effect that the inscrip- 
tion was perfectly legal, but it was not his wish to force the burial board to allow the 
tombstone to be erected. Mr. Baker will institute legal proceedings to obtain his 
wish. 


day, in his morning, and, day after day, in his evening paper, is the state of President 
Garfield’s health,” Such showings of English feeling are very gratifying to Americans. 


—Richard Andree, the German ethnological scholar, estimates the total number of 
Jews in the world at 6,080,132, of which only 300,000 are in this country. European 
Russia is said to have 2,552,549; Austro-Hungary, 1,372,333; Morocco, 200,000; 
Tripoli, 100,000; Asiatic Turkey, 106,000 ; and Great Britain and Ireland, 68,300. 


—aAn amusing state of affairs is said to exist in Maine. One of the State laws for- 


dissecting-room. Another law forbids the dissection, by medical students, of all 


cadavers but those of executed criminals. 
capital punishinent. 


and the sailor may not be exposed to the danger of losing their way from want of light, 
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present to the Imperial Chancellor any books in German printed with Roman letters, | 


Luminous paint is now applied to the dial of the compass, so that. the traveller | 


—aA book printed in Roman letters which had been presented to Prince Bismarck, | 
was, according to the Atheneum, returned to the publisher, with a letter from the 


| 
| 


| Aaron Hahn, 


' birthday book by her Royal Hig hness, the Princess Beatrice. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE success of Mr. Black’s story, “ A Beautiful Wretch,” in the “ Franklin Square 
Library,” has prompted the publishers to bring out an edition in cloth. There 
have been several editions already printed in paper, but the demand still continues un- 


| satisfied. 


To get novel designs in book covers is one of the aims of publishers nowadays, 
The Messrs. Harper have hit upon a very striking one for their new juvenile, «« Toby 
Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus.” The ground of this cover is fawn-colored ; 
across the centre comes a red chariot drawn by gold horses, a red-faced clown looks 
through a hoop in one corner, and Toby Tyler looks up from another, while on the back 
Mr. Stubbs, a red monkey, peeps out from behind black’bars. Altogether, it is a cover 
to tempt any boy to read the story. A serial by the same author, James Otis, called 
“Tim and Tip,” is just begun in Harper's Young People. 

The late Governor Corwin, of Ohio,—who was Representative and Senator in Con- 
gress, Secretary ofthe Treasury, and Minister to Mexico,—said that he regarded the 
“ History of the United States,’’ by Mr. Richard Hildreth, as the best that had ever 
been written. 

Messrs. Bloch & Co., of Cincinnati, have just published “The Rabbinical Dialectics,” 
a history of the “ Dialecticians and Dialectics of the Mishnah and Talmud,” by Rabbi 
of Cleveland. 

Mr. F. T. Palgrave has in the press a volume of lyrical poems, founded on successive 
incidents in English history. It will be called “ Visions of England,” and the author’s 
aim has been to unite historical with poetical truth. The metres are varied according 
to subject, and notes are given where explanation seems necessary. Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. will be the publishers. 

The London Christmas books at the conclusion of the present year will comprehend 
a contribution of no little interest from the house of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.,—a 
The book will consist 


| of illustrations in water-colors, said to be very charmingly executed, and designed to 


represent, by their appropriate flowers, the twelve months of the year. The firm of 
J. G. Bach, of Leipzig, has been entrusted with the reproduction of these works of art 
in chromo-lithography. As an instance of the difficulties of this process in the present 
case, we may mention that the illustrations for August and December are printed in no 
less than seventeen colors, and that for April in eighteen. The volume, which will, 


| it is said, be produced ina manner worthy of its parentage, is intended to be one of 


—The Musical World of London says, in answer to a correspondent: “Ten to one, | 
nay, a hundred to one, the first thing an ordinary Englishman looks out for, day after | 


| and quite equal to the exceptionally good Badeker books. 


bids the practice of medicine by any one who has not had a regular practice ina | 
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the most magnificent gift-books of the year. 

“ Harper’s Popular Cyclopedia of United States History, from the Aboriginal 
Period to 1876,” by Benson J. Lossing, LL.D., will be ready in November. The 
work will be in two volumes, illustrated with one thousand engravings. 

Moses King, of Cambridge, is revising and enlarging his “Handbook of Boston,” 
The new edition will appear about September Ist, and will be the first of an annual 
series to be issued, with thorough revision, on the first day of every June. 

From the enterprising publisher, Albert Cammermeyer, of Christiana, Sweden, we 
have received a “ Guide-Book to Norway,” in Norwegian, by Dr, Z. Nielsen, modelled 
It is completed with seven 
excellent maps, is artistically printed on good paper, and is in every way a meritorious 
publication for travellers who can read Norwegian. We hope Herr Cammermeyer 


And still another is in force abolishing _ will pablish « transietion in English. 


From the same publisher we have received two very carefully drawn and printed 
maps, one of Northern Norway, by Lieutenant Oscar Nielson ; the other of Southern 
Norway, by Lieutenant Nissen, Both contain the results of the latest surveys, and all 
the information a map-seeker can desire. 
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and its whole internal arrangements are of the highest order. 


Terms moderate in all Departments. For catalogues or other | 
information, address the President, 





ALSO, AGENT FOR 
CELEBRATED CONCORD HARNESS, 
No. 212 NortH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


|-————_—____ — --—_ =e 


JOSEPH W. HUNTER, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEYANCER, 

JENKINTOWN, MONTGOMERY Co., PA, 








Street car accomodations to See ree 
CONGRESS HALL, 
ATLANTIC CITY, 

NOW OPEN, Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths, Band of Music. 
Remain in the Cars until Co s Hall is called at Massachusetts 


Miss A. TAYLOR. Avenue, EORGE W. HINKLE, Proprietor. 











August 27th, 1881.] 





Invitation. 
STRANGERS passing through the 


city are invited to visit the store, 
whether to see or to buy. Your 
parcels are checked; a waiting-room 
is provided, where you may rest 
with ladies and children; guides con- 
duct you through the house, or you 
wander at will; there are many 
things of interest to see, and a 
welcome. 

Drop in while waiting for a train, 
or stop over if you can afford the 
time. 


JoHn WaANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth, Market and Juniper. Accessible 
by horse-cars from everywhere. 


Barker Brothers &@ Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphic. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 


ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 


B. K: FAMISON & CO,, 
BANKERS, 
THIRD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


MEMBERS NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA STOCK 
EXCHANGES. 


NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA and STUTTGART 


- 
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THE PHILADELPHIA TRU 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 





ST, 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,008,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts ; 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. 


‘THOMAS ROBINS, 
Jj. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 
R. P. McCULLAGH, 


AMES L. CLAGHORN, 
ENJ. B. COMEGYS, 
AUGUSTUS HEATON, 


DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr., 


EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
——DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer, 





EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, JAMES M. AERTSEN 
Hon. WM. A. PORTER, ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM S. GRANT. 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 





OZONE, 


N.D. Ozonizep Remepigs, for all diseases.—Permanently cures 
Paralysis, Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Liver Complaint, 
Cancer, and all skin diseases ; Scrofula, Tumors, and all blood 
diseases ; Nervousness, Baldness and Grayness, Tape Worm, etc. 

N. D. Ozon1zep CouGH AnD LunG Syrup, for all diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs. 

N. D. Ozonizep ApHropIsIAcC NeRVINE AND Tonic.—A powerful 
constitutional invigorator, safe in action and permanent in effect. 

N. D. Ozonizep Bioop Puririger.—An excellent antiseptic resto- 
rative. 

N. D. Ozonizep Diuretic AND Tonic.—A permanent cure for all 

diseases of the glandular system. 





Security from loss by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
Or PHILADELPHIA, 

IN THEIR NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
327-381 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAPITAL, - - - - $2,000,000. 


PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, according to 
size. An extra size for Corporations and Bankers; also, desirable 
Safes in upper vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provided for Safe-Renters. 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME-LOCK. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, in- 
cluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE nt LRY, DEEDS, 
&c., taken for SAFE KEEPING, on SPECIAL GUARANTEE, 
at the Lowest Rates. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate charge. 


The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS 
and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND EXECUTE TRUSTS 
of every description, from the courts, corporations and individuals. 


rate and apart from the assets of the Company. As additional 


primarily responsible for their Trust obligations. 
WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 


Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, ward T. Steel, 
Thomas Drake, 


George F. Tyler, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


$15,573,297.62 
$2,607,908.52 


Total Assets December 31. 1880, . 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent. 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc... WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT 
A SINGLE DOLLAR. 





Benjamin F, Stevens, Pres. JoserH M. Gissens, Sec’y. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 


NO. 133 SournH FourtH Street, PHILADBLPHIA, 





W ORK & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

121 South Third Street, 
Opposite Girard National Bank, PHILADELPHIA. 
Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 


the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning business 
should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 
toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted thoroughly 
at the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 108 S. Tenth Street. 
Philadelphia. Call or write for free Circular. 


N' ational School of Elocution and Oratory, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


departments. Thorough and systematic culture in Voice, ENun- 
CIATION and Action in their application to CONVERSATION, 
Reapinc, Recitation and Oratory. Chartered March, 1875. 
Grants Dretomas. SuMMER TERM, JuLY 5. Fatt Term, Oct. 
3. Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 

J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





FERREE & CO., PUBLISHERS’ SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
forall American and Foreign Periodicals, at Club Rates. English 
Books 25 cts, per shilling. N W.cor. Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 





Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL DISPENSARY, OZONIZED REMEDIES, 


No. 419 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


N. D. Ozonizep CaTarru GarGte, positively cures all cases of 
Catarrh. 

N. D. Ozonizep Harr Tonic.—Cures Baldness, and restores gray 
hair to its original color. 

N. D. Ozonizep SToMaAcH AND Liver RENovator.—Cures all af- 
fections of the stomach and liver. 











_. Parties can be TREATED SUCCESSFULLY at their homes if th 
will describe their —- carefully. Also, will be provided wit 
Hygienic Board. Execrricity a deucsazrs. Ozone _ INHALA- 
Tions. Exvectro-CuHemicat Batus. Ozone Water, to Drink, $1 
per gallon. AGents Wantep, ISABEL M. MITCHELL,M.D. 


Shenandoah Valley 


RAILROAD. 





| THE ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE TO THE 


The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BURGLAR- | 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept sepa- | 


security, the Company have a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000, | 


CAVERNS OF LURAY. 


These wonderful Caverns take rank with Niagara in 
point of attraction and are equally worthy of visit. They 
are open to visitors at all hours of the day and may be 
entered freely without making any special change in 
attire. 

TAKING TRAIN FROM WEST PHILADEL- 
PHIA at 11.55 P. M., reaching LURAY at 10.45 A. M. 
the next day, visitors have eight hours in LuRAy and 
can take train at 6.15 P. M., reaching Philadelphia at 
5-15 next morning. 

If preferred, take the 9.00 A. M., train from West 
Philadelphia, arriving at LuRAy at 7.32 P. M., enter the 
CAVERNS the next morning, and leave at 1.25 P. M., 
reaching Philadelphia at 11.35 P. M. 

PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS on 11.55 P.M, train go 


| through without change. 


JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust | 


SPECIAL RATES HAVE BEEN ARRANGED FOR 
ROUND-TRIP. 

For Tickets and information apply at the Ticket 

Offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad or General Offices 


| of the Company at Hagerstown, Md., and 37 and 39 


} 
+ 


| 


ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF | 


South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
JOSEPH H. SANDS, CHAS. P. HATCH, 
Superintendent. Gen'l Passenger Agent. 





PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co., 


g21 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
: - $7,467,181.35 
Sat pre Se SE Oe. 1,669,279.71 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Dividends Annually. Policies non-fSorfeiting for their value. 
Endowment policies issued at life rates. Agents wanted. 








| Apply to H.S, STEPH ENS, Vice-President. 


| 
' 
| 
| 


NINETEEN TEACHERS and Lecturers, SPECIALISTS in their | 


THE GIRARD 
Lifé Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia, 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Insures Lives, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS Executor, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 
Anp Recetves Deposits ON INTEREST. 


Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. - SuRPLUs, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, Tuomas Ripeway. Vice-President, Joun B. Garrett. 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL. Actuary, WiLL1aM P. Huston. 
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A NATIONAL SEMI-WEEKLY FOURNAL OF POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND FINANCE. 


Published every Wednesday and Saturday at No. 726 CugstNuT 
Street, Philadelphia. 


DELIVERED BY MAIL OR CARRIER. 








CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER: 


PAGE 

Norgs, 313 
EpIroRIAL: 

‘The Methodist Church in Politics, .  . F 314 
SPECIAL ARTICLE: 

Southern Manufactures of Cotton, 315 
LITERATURE: 

The Songs of Beranger, 316 
Drirt, 317 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS, 318 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three Dollars a year. 
The American is not stopped at expiration of subscription 
unless requested. 
Remittances at risk of subscriber, unless made by registered 
letter, or by check or postal order payable to 
THE AMERICAN, 
Box 1690, Philadelphia. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Twelve Cents per line per insertion for outside pages; ten 
cents per line per insertion for inside pages. 

No objectionable advertisements or objectionable cuts will be 
om. Shorter advertisements may be moved to admit whole 
or pages. 

American is sent free to those advertising in it. 








All communications or contributions should be addressed to 
THE AMERICAN, 
Box 1690, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, 726 Chestnut Street. ‘ _— 





The New York Office of THz Amgrican is at 

The London Office of THe AmerIcAN is 
Square, Mr. B. F. Stevens. 

At each of these offices copies of THz AMERICAN can be ob- 
tained, and subscriptions and advertisements will be received. 


5 Broadway. 
o. 4 Trafalgar 


Gi olumbia Umbrellas 


ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle; ‘‘COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made of 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn drown or gray, or soil the mosi 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CoO.,, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


246 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











498 and 500 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


B. J. COOKE’S SON, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES 





——Of every description, —— 
No, 137 NORTH THIRD STREET, 
Branch Store, 827 Market St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
WILSON BROTHERS & CO.,, 
Civil Engineers and Architects, 
No. 435 Cuestnut Street, PHttapepnia, PENNA., 
No. 115 BRoapway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
HOMOSELLE. 


A delightful romance of life in tide-water Virginia be- 
fore the war, with quaint studies of negro life, as contrast- 
ed with the patrician dignity of the ancient white families. 
An eminent New England novelist has thus characterized 
the new Round Robin novel, “A charming picture of 
Virginia plantation life under the old régime... . The 
style is pure and elegant, abounding in touches of pathos 
and poetry.” 

‘**HOMOSELLE’ has much of the democratic fervor and 
realistic power of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ or ‘A Fool’s 
Errand,’ while it is eminently more pleasing as a work 
of art. It isa noteworthy addition to the literature of 
the South.”—Boston Traveller. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 








—— 
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| ippincott’s Magazine, 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART 
AND TRAVEL. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER 
NOW READY, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTAINING:—1. A GLIMPSE OF THE CUMBER- 
LAND BORDER. (Second and Concluding ie ae By Rose 
G. Kingsley. ILLustrarED.—2. SYLT. By J. W. Davis. I1- 
LUSTRATED.—3. ZOOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES. VI.—Bats. 
By Felix L. Oswald. Ittustrratep.—4. THE VALCOURS. 
A Story. By Sherwood Bonner. I LtustRATED.—5. LIFE’S 
POEM. By ry A Anige De Vere.—6. AN AFTERNOON 
IN WEST oe wAM. By Louise Coffin Jones.—7. THE 
HAUNTS OF THE GRAYLING. By Maurice Thompson,— 
8. FRANT. AStory. By Kate Upson Clark.—9. A DISH OF 
VEGETABLES. By Edward C. Bruce.—1o. AN ACORN’S 
LESSON. By Margaret J. Preston.—11. THE DRESS- 
MAKER AT GREEN HARBOR. By Susan Hartley Smith.— 
12, A PRETTY KETTLE OF FISH. A Story. By Lizzie 
W. Champney.—13. INTERPRETED. By John B. Pienaa, 
OLD NANTUCKET. By Marianna Gibbons.—15. OUR 
MONTHLY GOSSIP: 7. Public Topics: A Parallel Case. 2. 
Place aux Dames: L’Art d’étre Belle. 3. Art Matters: The 
Monologue on the French Stage; The Chevé Musical Notation. 
¢. Anecdotical and Miscellaneous: An Adventure with a Brigand; 
A Doubtful Compliment.—16. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


A CHARMING NEW SERIAL STORY, 
Tue YVatcours, 
—BY SHERWOOD BONNER— 


Is commenced in this Number. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK AND NEWSDEALERS. 


Terms :—Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single Number, 25 cents. 
Crus Rates:—Three Copies, $7.50; Five Copies, $11.50; Ten 
Copies, with an extra copy to the club-getter, $22.00. 

8a5-SreEcIMEN NuMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


_—_—_—-+- 
JUST ISSUED: 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 
By Miss THackeray (Mrs. RicHmMonp Ritcuig). 16mo. 


Fine cloth. $1.00. Being the 7/irteenth Volume of ‘‘Foreign 
Classics for English Readers.’’ Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


ATLAS OF SKIN DISEASES, PART IX, 

By Louis A. Dunrinc, M.D., Professor of Skin Diseases in 
the Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania, Physician to 
the Dispensary for Skin Diseases, Philadelphia, etc., author 
of “‘A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin.’’ Contain- 
ing a table of contents and classification of diseases treated in 
the entire work. Royal quarto, With 4 full-page plates, and 
explanatory text of the cases rep.csented. Price, per part, 
$2.50. 

This part completes the series, which has received a very flat- 
tering reception from the medical press and profession. 

“* The work is certainly of great value, for with it the physician 
and student can study skin diseases as if he had cases gee af- 
fection before him. It is all that can be wished for in the way of 
plates,—far more than could be reasonably expected. No por- 
trayals of dermatology heretofore have been as accurate as these.”’ 
— Cincinnati Medical News. 


HOW I CROSSED AFRICA: 

From THE ATLANTIC TO THE INDIAN OCEAN, THROUGH UN- 

KNOWN CounTRIES; DiscOVERY OF THE GREAT ZAMBESI 

AFFLUENTS, etc. By Major Serra Pinto. Translated from 

the Author’s MSS. By ALFRED Etwes. With 24 full-page 

and 118 half-page and smaller Illustrations, with 13 small 

Maps, and 1 large one. Two volumes, 8vo, Extra cloth 

$7.00 ; 

‘The style of the book is strong, brilliant, and always inter- 
esting.”’—New York Critic. 

“The account of the Major’s experiences and discoveries is 
not only valuable as a contribution to geographical and scientific 
knowledge, but is extremely readable.’’—Boston Post. 

“There is not a dull page in the two volumes.’’—New York 
Tribune. 


SHAKESPEARE FOR THE YOUNG, 
Certain Selected Plays Abridged for the Use of the Young. 
My SamvuEL BranpraM, M.A., Oxon. 8vo, Extra cloth. 
1.75. 

LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 
A Popular Illustrated Monthly of Literature, Science, Art, 
and Travel. With Illustrations. Vol. XXVII., Old Series. 
Vol. I., New Series. Extra cloth, $2.00. 





8vo, 


‘*Well worth keeping upon the library shelves for its store of | 


good things.’’—Chicago Advance. 
“* Lippincott’s Magazine is one of the most popular ee 
tions of the day among that large class of readers who like their 


instruction and amusement well mixed together.’’—NMew Orleans 
Times. 


“One of our most ably edited magazines.’-—Louzsville | 


Courier-Fournal, 


RULES OF LAWN TENNIS. 
As Authorized and Adnaged by the U. S. Nationa, Lawn 
TENNIS ASSOCIATION. ith a Description and Plans of the 
Game. Printed by authority of Executive Committee. Paper 
cover. 25 cents. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


The State of Maine, 


with its long stretch of Sea Coast, its mountains, its unbroken For- 
ests, its innumerable Lakes and Rivers, offers attractions unsur- 
passed as a place for 


SUMMER RESORT. 
THE MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


the only rail route between Portland and Bangor, makes connections 
for all parts of the State and 


THE MARITIME PROVINCE, 
and is the route to be taken to all of the Hunting and Fishing Re- 
sorts of Northern Maine and New Brunswick and to the Seaside 
Resorts of Booth Bay, Mt. Desert, St. John, Halifax, etc. 

For MT. DESERT this line should be taken to Rockland and 
thence by steamer; or to Bangor, and thence by stage or steamer. 
Additional accommodations and attractions being offered each year. 

Ask for, and secure Excursion or other tickets via this line, 


PAYSON TUCKER, 


F, E. BOOTHBY Superintendent, 


General Ticket Agent. 
PortTLanp, Me., May 1sth, 1881. 


—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sure AND Encine BuILpINnG 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. SELLERS & CoO, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ESTABLISHED 1821, 


JOSEPH F. TOBIAS & CO., 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Sole Agents in the United States for 


Giesler & Co.’s Blue Seal, Blue Seal Special Dry” 
and Dry Versenay 


CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


Price Currents furnished on application to our office. 
Telephone communication with all the principal houses in the city. 


OZONE, 


For Preserving Fruits, Meats, Eggs, Butter, Poultry, and all per- 
ishable articles, in their natural condition, retaining their Odor 
and Flavor. A room full of different articles can preserved at 
once, City, County and Dealers’ Rights for sale. 


PRESERVING CO., 
419 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ee Sone See 








LEARY?’ 
OLD BOOK STORE 
No9 SouTH NINTH STREET 


FIRST STORE BELOW MARKETS 














MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 
RIGGS & BRO. # WALNUT ST. 


Corner of Dock. 
Watches and Fewelry Repairea. 
I ANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
4 ARE THE BEST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS 
21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET. 


'AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood's American Kitchener Range 











4 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 





